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of articles from the best foreign journals ; " (3) reviews ; (4) notes ; (5) 
bibliographic material. The announcement remarks : " The Review of 
Folk-Lore " will not bid for original articles, as it does not wish to interfere 
at all with other journals in the field. Still, in case serviceable material 
should be presented to it, it may from time to time print original contribu- 
tions. The aim of the new journal, however, is to help — not to hinder — 
magazines already published. It is hoped that it may in reality be a means 
of bringing about greater unity of purpose and greater helpfulness, to work- 
ers now scattered and unacquainted." The price is two dollars ; if paid 
by private check, twenty-five cents to be added. The name is to be " Review 
of Folk-Lore." 



NOTES ON PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

The modern Jewish synagogue has preserved in its ceremonial the use of 
the horn called the shofar (" cornet " in the English version of the Bible), 
an instrument which forms the characteristic feature for the New Year's 
service. 

The liturgical practice is examined by Mr. C. Adler, who also discusses 
the ancient history of the horn. Among his conclusions are, that the natu- 
ral horn of an animal was the oldest wind instrument of inland peoples, 
that these horns were orginally used as signals in time of danger, and that 
the antiquity of this use caused its employment for sacred purposes. In 
India the metallic descendant of the buffalo horn is employed in religious 
processions, and blown at night by watchmen. The article is illustrated. 

In a discussion of the Roman practice of " manus consertio," and of a 
doubtful Homeric passage, Prof. F. D. Allen of Harvard University is led 
to exhibit the history of the " tug of war " in ancient jurisprudence. He 
observes : " ' Faustrecht ' is the oldest law, and the earliest administration 
of justice consisted simply in seeing fair play between combatants. The 
free fight gave way (with great saving of life and limb) to a regulated pull- 
ing ; the disputed object belonged to him who could pull it away from the 
other man. The pulling was then extended to contests about immovables 
and abstract questions, the victory being his who could pull his opponent 
over a scratch." After law had advanced, it was still considered necessary 
to go through the appearance of pulling, and tbis was embodied in the 
Roman usage of joining hands over the object in dispute, which eventually 
came to lose its significance of a real struggle, and passed into a legal 
form. The Greeks of the Homeric age, so Professor Allen suspects, used 
a rope when a movable object was not in dispute, and this custom, if the 
explanation is correct, is referred to by Homer, who says of two antago- 
nists, disputing over the payment of a blood-fine, which the injured kins- 
man professes never to have received : " Both were anxious to seize the 
rope in the presence of the umpire," as the poet appears to say, if we un- 
derstand the rendering indicated in Professor Allen's article. The writer 
gives illustrations from modern folk-lore, among these the Pali story of 
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Solomon's judgment, in which the future Buddha caused a line to be drawn 
on the ground, the child to be the property of her who could drag him over 
this line. He refers also to the Passamaquoddy election mentioned in this 
Journal, vol. v. p. 57. The Ainu usage, described by Mr. Batchelder in the 
last number (p. 42 of this volume), might also be cited as illustrating the 
employment of a rope in determining a dispute. 

In a very beautiful address in the interest of a proper monument for 
Massasoit, the Indian chief of Sowams, in Pokanoket, now Warren, R. I., 
to whose kindness the Pilgrims were so much indebted, Mr. Hezekiah 
Butterworth of Boston deals with the touching and wonderful history and 
legends connected with that region, and linked with the names of Winslow 
and Roger Williams, of Massasoit, Alexander, Philip, and Wetamoo. Mr. 
Butterworth contributes a legend of his own collection. The writer is 
moved by a deep sympathy inclining to the side of the savage ; for the 
modern New Englander, while recognizing the inevitableness of the dispos- 
session which fell on the original dwellers of the soil, cannot believe that a 
reasonable kindness and justice would not have averted the necessity of 
massacre and cruelty, to say nothing of disregard of treaty obligations. 
As Mr. Butterworth suggests, if there is to be a monument to Massasoit, it 
should be a worthy one ; but there are other forms of monuments than 
statues. 

The Kimbundu Grammar of Mr. Chatelain is now out of print, and diffi- 
cult to procure. This grammar contains declensions, exercises, etymologi- 
cal observations, a few proverbs and riddles, and a vocabulary. The 
language is susceptible of literary use, and highly euphonic, as shown by 
the recently printed " Folk-Tales of Angola." As much for scientific as 
philanthropic reasons, it is to be desired that this eminently worthy and 
self-sacrificing linguist and collector may eventually be able to pursue his 
chosen task and continue his labors in Africa. 

The warm and generous interest taken by American communities in 
their early history — early to them, though but of yesterday, according to 
European ideas — is illustrated by the two magnificent volumes printed by 
the Filson Club, containing an account of the centenaries of Louisville 
(May 1, 1880) and of Kentucky (June 1, 1892). The most important part 
of the volume consists in the address of the president of the club, Col. 
Reuben T. Durrett, who traces out the beginnings of the settlement, and 
the rapid progress of the population. The permanent occupation was not 
effected until 1774 ; ten years later, John Filson, the historian, from whom 
the club obtains its name, estimated the number of inhabitants in Ken- 
tucky at thirty thousand, living in fifty-two stations and eighteen houses, 
the necessities of defence having forced the whites to establish themselves 
in "forts." The greater part of the accounts of Colonel Durrett belong to 
American history ; but descriptions of the early manners and character of 
the population are connected with folk-lore, and from these extracts are 
elsewhere printed. The works are illustrated by portraits of La Salle, who 
was at Louisville about 1670, of the president of the club, and others. 

The article of J. Walter Fewkes, on "Tusayan Kinship," is a brief 
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but admirable addition to knowledge on the organization of the vil- 
lages of this race. It appears that in Hanoki, or Tano, out of sixty-two 
children, there are but six whose parents claim to be of pure Tanoan blood. 
In the next generation the stock will be so mixed that it will no longer be 
possible to regard it as Tanoan in descent. There could hardly be a more 
striking illustration of the want of necessary connection between language 
and racial affinity. It is believed that in some cases, as a result of the 
rigid adherence to the matriarchal law, language may survive after racial 
kinship has changed. The bearings of this possibility on kinship of the 
Hopi (Moki) the writer proposes subsequently to consider. 

The desirable and probable acceptance of maize as the national plant 
of the United States gives something of a sentimental interest to the sub- 
ject. Dr. J. W. Harschberger devotes one chapter of his treatise to an ex- 
amination of origin, including remarks on archaeology, ethnology, history, 
and mythology. The mythological part is rather limited in compass. It 
is melancholy to reflect on the supineness and narrowness, not to use a 
harsher term, of American scholarship, which has deliberately allowed the 
most priceless memorials of antiquity to perish without collection, and 
which still takes only a languid interest in the subject. Out of the multi- 
tude of beliefs, legends, and ceremonies which must have existed among 
Indian tribes, in only a few cases is anything like an accurate report at the 
disposal of the student. As to origin, Dr. Harschberger is of opinion that 
the plant came from the north of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and that it 
was at first cultivated by the Mayas ; the name was adopted by Columbus 
from the Caribs, but seems to have come to these from the Arawaks of 
South America. Carried at once to Spain, it rapidly spread through Eu- 
rope and Asia, and in the Punjaub is now the favorite crop. While in 
many cases the names given to maize indicate foreign origin, among the 
Malays its title declares it to be indigenous. In this fact there is a lesson 
for ethnologists also. 

Mr. E. Sidney Hartland, writing con amore, points out the importance of 
making a careful collection of the folk-lore of Wales, in terms that have a 
general application. The results of comparative study he interestingly 
illustrates by examples. There is a tale involving the element of the con- 
cealment of the fairy bride, whom the suitor is obliged to discover among 
sisters resembling her in external appearance ; this trait Mr. Hartland con- 
siders to result from a primitive marriage custom, in which the bride was 
actually so disguised. Similarly, the objection of fairies to iron, as well as 
the reluctance to employ iron in sacred rites, he concludes to be derived 
from the circumstance that these supernatural beings, and observances 
connected with them, have descended from the stone age, a period in which 
iron was unknown ; in the tales, therefore, as well as in the ceremonies, we 
have an example of the intense conservatism of religious feeling. The 
strange custom of the Sin-Eater, and its analoga, also receive attention. 
In another paper, on Old Welsh Folk-Medicine, Mr. Hartland discusses 
charms and remedies contained in the book called Meddygon Myddfai, 
a manuscript of about 1400. In connection with the directions, he makes 
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observations on the psychological association of ideas from which the 
" Doctrine of Signatures," and other features of popular medicine, owe 
their acceptance. 

Among investigators of popular tales, no name is better known than that 
of Kaarle Krohn of Finland. His writings present illustrations of the only 
proper mode of dealing with folk-tales, the scientific method of taking 
each separate tale for itself, pursuing it in all its variations, deducing by 
comparison the original form, and separating the accretions. The absence 
of such a method, the want of patience or means to apply it, has seriously 
interfered with the value of generalizations of writers on the theory of the 
folk-tale. In the time of Grimm materials did not exist ; Benfey, exam- 
ining with great learning the literary aspects of the tales with which he 
concerned himself, did not sufficiently consider the unwritten popular tra- 
dition, and was . led to generalize a theory of literary origins applicable 
only in certain special cases. The " solar myth " theory of Max Miiller 
was a speculation never worked out with any proper attention to scientific 
reserve, and presenting a strange example of an inverted pyramid, in 
which a vast structure was balanced on a narrow base of fancy, conjecture, 
and rhetoric. The discussion of Mr. Andrew Lang, useful as a balance 
to the popularity of the latter hypothesis, was seriously injured by lack of 
pains, and particularity in detailed examination of particular cases. Main- 
taining, with a certain degree of reason, that the origin of popular tales 
was to be sought in " savage " custom and " primitive " habit, the value of 
the hypothesis was seriously impaired by the unsupported width of the 
application of this principle, as well as by the absurd title of " anthropo- 
logical method " applied to the doctrine in question. Within a few years 
has found favor the reasonable and natural way of dealing with popular 
tradition in the same manner as would be employed in other departments 
of science, — of beginning with special cases, of observing scientific modesty 
in regard to deductions, and appealing primarily to experts, rather than to 
the judgment of a public not specially educated. This proper reserve, and 
the recognition of the obvious fact so repeatedly insisted on in the pages of 
this Journal, that there is not and cannot be any such thing as a general 
theory of folk-tales expressible in a formula, belongs to the work of Krohn. 
According to his results, his own country, Finland, possesses the peculiar 
advantage of being the meeting-place of currents of tradition, in which the 
same tales have arrived from the West and the East, — from Scandinavia and 
from Russia, — have been blended, and received independent development 
tending to cyclical epic expression. The details of this world-diffusion, as 
applied to tales which are also popular among American negroes, having 
in the main been imported from Africa, will no doubt form a feature of 
the proposed discussion of Professor Gerber, which it is to be hoped that 
The American Folk-Lore Society will one day be able to publish. 

In examining the meaning of the old Irish word " sfdh " (a fairy dwelling ; 
sidhe, fairies), Mr. MacRitchie, while committing himself to no etymologi- 
cal theory, contends that by this word are designated the green mounds 
in which this people were supposed to live, being in fact bee-houses of a 
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primitive type, having earth heaped over them: He observes that whether 
the word, as a place-name, is applied to localities associated with mound 
dwellings, ought to be determined. 

To the little book of Mad. Martinengo-Cesaresco is given the name of 
" La poe'sie populaire." This title is too general, the volume containing 
two essays, of which the chief is a light but pleasantly written discussion 
of the conception of Fate in the folk-lore of Southern Europe (" L'idee du 
Destin dans les traditions meridionales "). She remarks that the connection 
of the moon with the fortune of the individual, a representation found as 
well in Roman mythology as in modern folk-lore, no doubt originally 
depended on the varying phases of the orb. 

In the "American Antiquarian," Rev. S. D. Peet continues a series of 
articles on religious symbolism and belief. In an article on " Culture 
Heroes and Deified Kings " he concludes that the statues in the palaces 
of Uxmal and Palenque were portraits of such kings, the statues of which 
he thinks entirely different from that of the culture-heroes. Beside these 
two orders of adored beings, the Mayas worshipped personified powers of 
nature. The shrines, he considers, belonged to the gods, the pyramids to 
the culture-heroes, and palaces to the kings. 

A proper notice of the wonderful bibliography of Dr. Pitre must be de- 
ferred until the following number. 

Mr. C. M. Pleyte, in "Globus," devotes an article to the position of the 
serpent in the popular belief of the Indonesians, collecting the material 
out of a great variety of written sources, and giving useful references. He 
examines superstitions and legends regarding the snake in cosmology and 
cosmography, as incarnation of gods, souls, and spirits, evil and good, as 
totem, ornament, etc. He observes that the Malay kriss or dagger is often 
incrusted with ornamental golden snakes, and suggests that the kriss re- 
ceived a serpent-form in order to secure the protection of the divine ani- 
mal, just as is done with regard to the crocodile by certain insular races 
who make their shields in that form. A page of illustrations is added ; 
among these is especially noticeable the image of a soul, with serpentine 
supports, belonging to the Ethnographical Museum at Amsterdam. 

Mr. W. H. Schofield, a graduate student of Harvard University, dis- 
cusses the Seventh Novel of the Seventh Day of the Decameron. The 
study, carried out with much industry and learning, has a bearing on gen- 
eral questions of the origin of mediaeval tales. This novel has hitherto 
been supposed derived from a fabliau ; but the writer shows that it is 
more reasonable to conclude that both narratives had a common source in 
a floating popular tale. Considering the antecedents of this tale, he is 
inclined to find the earliest form in a scandalous anecdote about the 
emperor Henry IV., a bit of eleventh-century scandal recorded by a con- 
temporary. Gradually losing its quasi-historical character and personal 
reference, and enlarged by romantic additions, the anecdote branched out 
into the novel. Mr. Schofield traces the subsequent appearance of the 
novel in the various European languages. 

Under the head of "Folk-Lore Topics," Mr. Frederick Sessions of 
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Gloucester, England, has an interesting series of articles, printed in a local 
journal. In a discussion of the " Dowsing," or Divining-Rod, he observes 
that originally the rod would not work unless consecrated with proper cere- 
monies ; as, for example, using only a twig of an ash-tree in which a live 
shrew mouse had been wedged and left to die. He considers that the 
professors of this art are usually in error, and no more successful than 
would be a clever guesser. The old English custom of " Beating the 
Bounds " is still kept up in many English communities : the origin the 
writer reasonably seeks in the time when not the individual, but the clan, 
was the unit of society ; each kindred marked out its limits as against 
other kindreds, just as now individuals protect themselves against others. 
In noticing the tales which make the younger son a hero, Mr. Sessions 
brings this feature in connection with the superior right of the younger 
son, still maintained in the case of intestate estates in Gloucester. 

To the very learned paper of Professor Sheldon on the names of the 
letters are added " Further Notes." Possibly some readers of this Journal 
may recollect that in their childish recitation the letter A was called a-bis- 
self-a (for A by itself A), and how the sign "& " stood at the end of the 
alaphabet as ampersand (et-per-se-and). The greater part of the discus- 
sion is out of our sphere. 
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